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the reaction in the separation of morality from religion. A crit- 
icism of these problems is followed by an inquiry into the character 
of the new outlook upon the world which scientific thought has at- 
tempted to construct, and the effect of this new outlook in divorc- 
ing many minds from the religious ideals of the past. The first 
part of Herr Fuchs's book closes with a chapter on the religious 
aspect of the moral conception of the world. 

The second part of "Good and Evil" is concerned with the 
formation of the moral life in the individual. This is divided into 
two sections, the first of which deals with the growth of the moral 
life and the conditions external and internal which nourish or re- 
tard it; the second deals with the moral life as an achievement of 
the individual. Herr Fuchs's ethical ideal is individualistic. He 
does not consider that it is the supreme object of morality to 
make the individual a useful member of society — a mere instru- 
ment of a larger and more imposing whole. He looks upon the 
individual as the supreme end and thinks that morality attains its 
highest end when it succeeds in creating great types of moral per- 
sonality. Morality is first of all concerned with the production of 
higher types of manhood. It is from individuals, not from masses, 
that all forms of progress have sprung. Perhaps the author ex- 
presses his belief in ethical individualism is too one-sided a way. 
But his book is full of fine thought expressed with admirable insight 
and in excellent forms. It is a book to be read. 

W. D. Morrison. 

London. 

A Short History of Free Thought. By John M. Robertson ; 
second edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged in two volumes. 
London : Watts & Co. Pp. xvi, 480 ; xiii, 455. 

Though still called a "Short History," the new edition of Mr. 
Robertson's work is more than twice the length of the first one. 
It has been expanded throughout, and especially in the chapters on 
the Renaissance and Reformation and on English free thought in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Still, it may be called 
"short" in comparison with the work that its author might have 
written upon the subject. For a history of free thought, as he 
conceives it, is in fact a history of philosophy and something more ; 
since it must include an account of the popular and literary move- 
ments that contribute greatly to the enlightenment of the human 
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mind, but are not usually included in a history of philosophy. 
There are advantages in this plan : on the one hand we find inter- 
esting discussions of the attitude of iEschylus, Boccaccio, Shakes- 
peare, and learn how thought is diffused; on the other hand we 
read some account of the Petrobrussians and the Lollards, and are 
thus brought nearer to that obscure region of unanalyzed expe- 
rience, the life of men in their daily occupations, which is a sort of 
marginal consciousness to literature and philosophy, out of which 
they arise, and which contains the materials that they convert into 
distinct images. The more clearly men perceive the processes 
by which their ends are attained, the less likely are they to 
attribute success to an unseen power. The greater regularity 
of town- work and finance (for example), their less depend- 
ence upon the weather in comparison with agriculture, pro- 
duces a habit of mind tending to exclude belief in the miraculous 
and supernatural. That the sources of thought lie deeper than 
literature may be seen in this, that behind every conspicuous 
man others stand in shadow, and behind them numberless others 
whom only contemporaries ever know at all. Nevertheless, it 
is true that the results of thought are focused under a few great 
names ; and when every one that can be remembered is mentioned 
in a history there is this drawback, that to the great names com- 
paratively little space can be assigned, especially in modern times. 
No doubt the isolation in which same names appear in an ordi- 
nary history of philosophy produces a certain illusion of eminence ; 
and Mr. Robertson may think that, in a work like his, a knowledge 
of the ordinary history should be presupposed. Still it may be 
doubted whether he has conveyed to the average reader an ade- 
quate impression of the influence, direct and indirect, of (for ex- 
ample) Descartes or Hume. There is no analysis of the many 
directions in which they affected speculation, and nothing of the 
kind could be given without a clearer statement of their doctrines. 

Perhaps, for the sake of those who may not be acquainted with 
Mr. Robertson's first edition, I ought to say that his work is of the 
most comprehensive character, beginning with the anthropology of 
free-thinking, describing its progress in India, Egypt, China, 
Mexico and Israel, then passing to the Greeks, and tracing the 
development of heresy and schism down to Haeckel and Tolstoi. 
The huge mass of material is lucidly arranged and bears witness to 
immense and indefatigable industry. 

As history approaches recent times and the men and books that 
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count for something grow more numerous, it becomes impossible 
within any reasonable compass to do much more than mention them 
and what they signify. Hence a good many pages in the second 
volume are little more than an index to the literature passed in re- 
view. But even then the work is useful in suggesting further re- 
search, and I have found it very instructive. Perhaps the author 
could not bear to fail in commemorating any one who contributed 
but a little to the liberty and enlightenment that we enjoy so 
cheaply: to forget any of the men who tried to speak as they 
thought amidst social calumny and political danger, often in hiding, 
often in prison, often tortured, drowned, hung, burned, horribly 
mutilated and destroyed. That is necessarily the other side of this 
book: the history of free-thought is the history of persecution. 
We forget these things too readily; for they happened not long 
ago. 

Mr. Robertson has a scientific conception of history based on 
biology and sociology. "Free-thought is a conscious reaction 
against some phase or phases of conventional or traditional doc- 
trine in religion" (I, 9). It may be considered as a variation, 
whose survival or failure depends upon the environment (I, 35) ; 
and the most important circumstances in the environment are 
the economic and political. The causes of variation he nowhere 
discusses at length, but in several places he indicates some of 
them : for example, "extreme ill-fortune tends to detach men 
from the cults that have failed to bring them succor;" and 
"foreign influences would chronically tend to promote doubt, 
especially where the foreigner was not a mere successful votary ex- 
alting his own God, but a sympathetic thinker questioning all the 
Godisms alike" (I, 115). As to the conditions of survival, any 
new movement to maintain itself must acquire some organization, 
and this requires economic sustenance ; and, as this must be obtained 
from believers, there is a constant motive to compromise with pop- 
ular ignorance (I, 59). Then, if a new movement becomes estab- 
lished with a regularly endowed priesthood, it has an enormous 
economic motive to resist all further movements that threaten the 
doctrines upon which its livelihood and power depend. Accord- 
ingly, it will try to persecute all heretics, and its success in this en- 
terprise will depend upon enlisting the power or the greed of 
political potentates. 

In Mr. Robertson's opinion the power of purely religious motives 
is much overrated. It was not religion that enabled the Saracens 
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to conquer their foes, but the prospects of booty, racial kinships 
and a warlike spirit (I, 257) . The success of the Reformation was 
similarly determined. It prevailed wherever it gratified the greed 
of nobles and rulers who plundered the church : elsewhere it failed. 
He supports himself on the shoulder of Bishop Stubbs : "No truth 
is more certain than this, that the real motives of religious action 
do not work on men in masses; and that the enthusiasm which 
creates Crusades, Inquisitors, Hussites, Puritans, is not the result 
of conviction, but of passion provoked by oppression or resistance, 
maintained by self-will, or stimulated by the mere desire of victory" 
(I, 450) . Such, with the desire of gain, were the causes of the suc- 
cess of the Reformation, not doctrinal enlightenment, least of all 
Teutonic "race." 

That, when men in some religious cause act in masses, it is not 
religious motives that animate the whole mass, is certainly true; 
but it seems to me vain to press an argument which leads to the 
conclusion that religious motives have had no great power in the 
world. That "race" explains nothing in history, Mr. Robertson 
never misses an opportunity of urging ; and I admit that those who 
rely much upon the influence of race often mean by it no more than 
an abstraction from the facts they pretend to explain. Still, as 
there are approximately constant anatomical differences in the 
peripheries of men of separated races, I do not see why there may 
not be differences in their central nervous systems, which, in 
similar circumstances, would determine different reactions. There 
is nothing in this contrary to free-thought ; but we want more de- 
tailed knowledge. 

On the whole this is an excellent book, and yet it has one char- 
acteristic — for the author perhaps, an unavoidable one — that may 
limit its usefulness. It is written with a purpose additional to 
the scientific recording and explaining of the facts, namely, to 
spread free-thought as above defined. In reading other histories 
that similarly have a secondary purposive character, especially 
when out of sympathy with the authors, I never feel satisfied that 
the secondary purpose has not been too strong for historical impar- 
tiality. In Mr. Robertson's work there seems to me to be no un- 
fairness; but, then, I am generally in sympathy with him, and I 
cannot help fearing that those who are otherwise minded and per- 
haps in strong antipathy, may derive a different impression. How- 
ever, this cannot be helped : Mr. Robertson's conviction is that no 
improvement can be made in the lot of mankind except upon what 
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he regards as a purely rational foundation, and to the clearing 
away of all rubbish he has devoted his life. 

Carveth Read. 
London. 

The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. 
Barker. London : Methuen & Co., 1906. Pp. xxii, 559. 

Mr. Barker's book is not only a particularly competent, but in 
every respect a masterly presentation of its subject. The student 
could not well desire a more comprehensive or a more penetrat- 
ing review of Greek political thought. Mr. Barker would not 
himself lay claim to any particular novelty or distinction of 
view; on the other hand his treatise may be regarded as a 
systematization (though it is much more) of the best results 
reached by modern thought and scholarship. Mr. Barker is, in- 
deed, singularly equipped for such an undertaking. He is equally 
competent and instructed on the philosophical as on the historical 
side of his subject. The result is that he has given us a work 
which is not only eminently solid and thorough, but admirable 
alike in substance and in perspective. He has, in fact, succeeded 
to quite an unusual degree in carrying out the somewhat full pro- 
gram he sets before himself. "While attempting to refer Aristo- 
telian conceptions to their sources in past speculation, and to their 
basis in contemporary Greek politics, I have also attempted to dis- 
cuss the value of these conceptions to-day, and the extent to which 
they can be applied to modern politics." 

The only general criticism of the book as a whole which I feel 
disposed to offer is that it tends to be voluminous both in form 
and in matter — resulting in an undue amount of iteration, and 
also in a certain amount of uncertainty, or at any rate oscillation 
of view. Mr. Barker, indeed, seems to show a laudable anxiety 
to preserve a balanced judgment rather than to fix impressions; 
but it is a method which has the defect of its quality. The aver- 
age student (for whom Mr. Barker is presumably writing) may 
fail at times to see the wood for the trees. The argument is not 
only of the nature of a see-saw, but is apt at times to remain 
there. Mr. Barker's method, in fact, seems to more than repro- 
duce the fluidity and indeterminateness of the subject-matter 
itself. It is only right to add that this excess or redundancy of 
statement applies mainly to minor and incidental discussions ; 



